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ATLANTIC  CITY  LIBRARY  MEETING. 

Next  to  the  meeting  of  our  own  State  Library  Association  the  Bi- 
State  meeting  at  Atlantic  City  is  the  most  attractive.  Coming  as  it 
does  at  a time  when  people  are  feeling  the  strain  of  the  winter’s  shut- 
in-ness  it  provides  a delightful  outing  combined  with  meeting  charm- 
ing people  and  listening  to  interesting  and  suggestive  addresses. 

We  advise  all  our  readers  to  make  a circle  around  the  dates  on  their 
calendars  for  Friday  and  Saturday.  March  3 and  4.  1916.  The  meet- 
ing will  be  on  those  dates  at  the  Hotel  Chelsea,  one  of  the  most  com- 
fortable and  homelike  hotels  along  the  shore,  and  the  rates,  we  under- 
stand, will  be  from  three  dollars  per  day,  American  plan,  up. 

Plan,  now,  to  attend  this  meeting. 


A NATIONAL  READING  COURSE 

We  hope  our  libraries  will  support  the  movement  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Education  in  its  effort  to  secure  the  reading  of  the  best 
books.  The  department  has  prepared  a series  of  reading  courses 
along  various  lines  and  is  trying  to  enroll  readers  for  them.  At  present 
ten  of  the  courses  have  been  outlined,  as  follows:  The  great  literary 
Bibles;  Masterpieces  of  the  world’s  literature;  A reading  course  for 
parents;  Twenty-five  books  of  great  fiction;  Some  of  the  world’s 
heroes;  American  literature;  Biography;  History;  Miscellaneous 
reading  for  girls;  Miscellaneous  reading  for  boys. 

Anyone  who  desires  may  join  this  circle  and  take  up  one  of  these 
courses.  The  number  of  books  in  each  is  small.  The  work  may  be 
done  at  one’s  convenience  and  a certificate  will  be  given  to  all  who 
show  evidence  of  having  read  the  books.  Full  information  can  be 
secured  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  Home  Education 
Division,  Washington,  D.  C. 

This  is  a movement  which  should  be  encouraged  in  every  way  pos- 
sible. We  suggest  that  librarians  get  copies  of  the  circular  of  infor- 
mation and  advertise  the  scheme  as  widely  as  possible.  Most  of  the 
books  may  be  secured  in  the  Everyman’s  Library  at  fifty  cents  per 
volume  and  it  will  pay  libraries  to  purchase  copies  and  have  them  on 
hand  if  the  requests  for  them  come  in. 

Such  a plan  goes  a step  further  than  many  others  in  that  it  not  only 
suggests  books  to  read  but  offers  recognition  for  the  work  done.  It 
is  true  that  this  is  simply  a certificate,  but  it  is  an  important 
factor.  All  one  receives  on  graduation  from  college  is  this  and  it  is 
considered  well-worth  working  for. 
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Why  not  try  to  secure  for  our  state  a larger  enrollment  for  the  circle 
than  any  other  will  have.  It  will  be  worth  while. 


A PERPETUAL  MEMORIAL. 

A letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a copy,  was  received  by  the  presi- 
dent of  one  of  our  libraries.  We  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
library  people  as  a precedent  worth  following : 

“Sir:  I take  great  pleasure  in  enclosing  check  for  six  dollars  to  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library  in  memory  of  Israel  A. 
Rich.  This  money  was  collected  by  the  Sunday  school  children  of 
Temple  Sharriz  Shomayn  and  has  been  given  to  the  library"  in  lieu  of 
the  purchase  of  flowers.” 

One  of  our  libraries  has  a plan  by  which  endowments  of  twenty-five 
dollars  may  be  established,  for  the  purchase  of  one  book  per  year ; 
each  book  so  purchased  is  marked  with  a special  book  plate  and  bears 
the  name  of  the  one  designated  in  the  endowment. 

These  ideas  are  suggested  to  librarians  as  beautiful  methods  of  per- 
petuating the  memory  of  those  who  have  gone  before. 


KEYSTONE  STATE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION.  BUTLER.  PA.  OCT.  21-23.  1915. 

The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Keystone  State  Library  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  Butler,  October  21-23,  1915.  The  register  showed 
fifty-one  libraries  represented,  and  an  attendance  of  106. 

The  first  session  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Stevens,  the 
president,  in  Masonic  Hall,  on  Thursday  evening.  After  the  president ’s 
greeting  Mr.  Stevens  introduced  Mr.  Joseph  Heinman,  the  mayor 
of  Butler,  who  welcomed  the  Association  and  spoke  of  the  inspiration 
the  meeting  would  bring  to  the  town.  Mr.  Stevens  then  read  “a 
survey”  in  which  he  gave  a brief  history  of  the  library  movement  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  aims  and  accomplishments  of  the  Keystone 
Association. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  regular  business  of  the  meeting  the  presi- 
dent, in  the  absence  of  the  secretary,  Mrs.  Mabel  Champlin  Walcott, 
appointed  Miss  Helen  D.  Subers  secretary  for  the  meeting. 

As  the  minutes  of  the  fourteenth  meeting  had  been  printed  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  members  of  the  Association  they  were  considered  ap- 
proved as  printed,  and  the  reading  of  them  waived. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  was  called  for,  and  read  by  the  treasurer, 
Miss  Anna  A.  MacDonald,  who  reported  a substantial  balance  in  the 
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treasury.  Miss  MacDonald  supplemented  her  report  by  a plea  for 
members,  urging  a membership  of  every  library  and  librarian  in  the 
state.  The  report  was  accepted  by  motion  proposed  by  Mr.  Bliss, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Wright. 

The  Committee  on  Periodical  Indexing  then  presented  its  report 
which  was  read  by  Mr.  O.  R.  Howard  Thomson,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  report  stated  that  the  II.  W.  Wilson  Company  “had  some- 
time ago  added  to  the  Supplement  the  Spectator  as  a representative 
English  magazine”  and  that  “efforts  have  been  made  and  are  being 
continued  to  secure  the  inclusion  of  the  Revue  de  Deux  Mondes.  The 
II.  W.  Wilson  Company  notified  the  committee  that  the  publishers  of 
the  Revue  de  Deux  Mondes  had  taken  the  stand  that  they,  the  Wilson 
Company,  should  pay  for  copies  of  the  Revue  in  order  to  index  it, 
while  the  Wilson  Company  felt  that,  inasmuch  as  other  reviews  sent 
copies  to  them  for  indexing  without  charge,  such  a stand  was  unjust.” 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson  the  committee  wrote  twice  to  the  Revue 
asking  that  the  request  of  the  Wilson  Company  be  granted,  and  point- 
ing out  the  benefit  to  the  periodical  in  being  indexed  in  the  Wilson 
Company  publications.  Neither  letter  had  been  acknowledged  by  the 
publishers  of  the  Revue.  The  committee  suggested  “that  it  be  con- 
tinued with  instructions  to  co-operate  with  the  Wilson  company  in  se- 
curing from  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  and  the  Revue  de  Deux  Mondes 
copies  for  the  index;  and  also  to  call  the  attention  of  librarians 
through  the  columns  of  the  Library  Journal  and  Public  Libraries  to 
the  request  made  by  the  Wilson  Company  in  the  current  number  of 
the  Readers'  Guide  Supplement .”  The  request  was  attached  to  and 
made  part  of  the  report.  It  contained  the  statement  of  the  Wilson 
Company  that  they  made  no  charge  for  indexing,  hut  asked  for  free 
copies  of  periodicals  for  the  indexing,  and  requested  librarians  to 
write  to  the  magazines  in  question  concerning  the  desirability  of  siicli 
indexing. 

On  a motion  proposed  by  Mr.  Craver,  and  seconded  by  Miss  Weiss, 
the  report  was  accepted  and  the  committee  continued. 

Next  on  the  program  was  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Library 
Legislation.  In  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  the  report  was  read  by 
Air.  Bliss.  The  committee  reported  “several  meetings  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  Library  Commission”  and  “a  meeting  with  the 
State  Committee  of  Education.”  “A  general  library  law,  which 
should  not  interfere  with  the  school  code”  was  prepare-d  “and  passed 
by  the  legislature,  only  to  meet  with  the  veto  of  the  governor.”  The 
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committee  expressed  its  opinion  that  the  Assoeiaion  should  not  cease 
its  agitation  “for  a general  library"  law  to  take  the  place  of  the  Acts 
of  Assembly  which  the  school  code  undertook  to  repeal’'  and  suggested 
that  a new  committee  be  appointed  “to  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
State  Library  Commission  with  the  view  of  presenting  an  act  to  the 
next  legislature  which  will  meet  the  objections  raised  by  the  gover- 
nor’s veto.” 

The  report  was  accepted  on  the  motion  of  Mr  Wright,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Craver,  and  the  committee  discharged. 

Miss  McCarnes,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Library  Instruction 
in  Normal  Schools,  was  absent,  but  an  informal  report  of  the  work  of 
the  committee  was  given  by  Miss  Shutterly,  a member  of  the  com- 
mittee. Miss  Shutterly  said  that  the  efforts  of  the  committee  have  been 
directed  toward  making  a course  in  library  training  a part  of  the 
normal  school  curriculum.  For  the  current  year  four  of  the  thirteen 
schools  report  such  a course,  and  a fifth  school  is  planning  one.  Two 
schools  give  no  regular  course  but  the  librarians  instruct  classes  when- 
ever opportunity  is  given.  Four  schools  give  no  instruction,  and  two 
failed  to  report.  The  committee  was  continued. 

A Nominating  Committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Mr.  C.  E. 
Wright,  Miss  Irma  A.  Watts,  Miss  Emma  R.  Engle. 

After  telling  of  the  various  places  of  interest  in  and  near  Butler  to 
be  visited  on  Friday  afternoon,  designated  “Free”  on  the  program; 
and  asking  for  volunteers  to  hold  “story -hour”  in  the  Butler  schools 
at  that  time,  Mr.  Stevens  read  letters  of  regret  from  Mrs.  Walcott, 
formerly  Miss  Mabel  Champlin,  secretarj"  of  the  Association ; Mr. 
Frank  G.  Lewis,  of  Crozer  Theological  Seminary ; Mr.  Thomas  Lynch 
Montgomery,  state  librarian,  and  Mr.  Henry  J.  Carr,  of  Scranton. 
A telegram  of  greeting  from  Dr.  John  Thomson,  honorary  president  of 
the  Association,  was  read,  and  after  a motion  proposed  by  Mr.  Craver 
that  a reply  be  sent,  Mr.  Craver,  Mr.  Bliss,  and  Miss  True  were  ap- 
pointed a committee,  which  sent  the  following  telegram : 

“The  Keystone  State  Library  Association  regrets  exceedingly  your 
inability  to  meet  with  us  this  year  and  hopes  to  hear  soon  that  you 
have  recovered  your  health.  All  join  in  sending  best  wishes.” 

After  very  delightful  music  by  Miss  Helen  Watson  and  Miss  Editb 
Parker,  of  Butler,  the  meeting  was  turned  over  to  the  Entertainment 
Committee.  In  behalf  of  Miss  Sherman,  the  chairman,  Mr.  Wright 
explained  the  “get-acquainted”  game  originated  by  the  committee 
for  the  occasion,  and  all  were  soon  diligently  seeking  “the  elusive 
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librarian,  ’ ’ twelve  of  them,  until  drawn  away  to  partake  of  the  delicious 
refreshments  prepared  by  the  Congress  of  Women’s  Clubs  of  Butler. 

Second  Session. 

Instead  of  being  held  at  the  Country  Club  as  first  planned,  the  sec- 
ond session  was  held  in  Masonic  Hall,  Friday  morning. 

After  announcement  in  regard  to  the  afternoon’s  amusements,  the 
following  committees  were  appointed: 

Legislative  Committee  (re-appointed)  — 

Mr.  H.  S.  Ehrhart,  Hanover. 

Mr.  Henry  F.  Marx,  Easton. 

Mr.  Wesley  K.  Woodbury,  Pottsville. 

Resolution  Committee — 

Miss  Eleanor  Carver. 

Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Clark. 

Miss  Flora  B.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Stevens  then  presented  Miss  Sarah  C.  N.  Bogle,  who  presided 
for  the  topic  of  the  morning,  “Children’s  Reading.” 

The  subject  was  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  home,  the 
library,  the  school,  and  the  child  or  “popular  reading.”  Miss  Hannah 
Carver  Ellis,  librarian  of  the  South  Side  Branch,  Pittsburgh,  in  tell- 
ing of  “Children’s  Reading  and  the  Family”  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  family  in  the  social  order,  the  belief  that  the  hope  for  the 
family  in  the  present  day  of  changing  conditions  lies  in  the  ideals 
stimulated  by  the  great  literature  of  the  world,  and  the  duty  of  the 
library  to  create  a demand  for  and  to  supply  this  great  literature. 

Miss  Engle,  chief  of  the  Department  for  Children,  Free  Library  of 
Philadelphia,  presented  “Reading  in  the  Library.”  Miss  Engle  said 
that  in  the  library  the  child  reads  what  appeals  to  him  as  an  individ- 
ual. The  choice  of  books  is  modified  by  the  child’s  racial  traits,  his 
age,  the  co-operation  of  his  school,  the  librarian,  and  the  books  avail- 
able, but  the  ultimate  selection  is  his  own. 

“Children’s  Reading  in  the  School,”  was  the  topic  of  Dr.  William 
M.  Davidson,  superintendent  of  the  Pittsburgh  schools.  Mr.  David- 
son said  that  reading  in  the  school  was  first  a mere  conquering  of  the 
mechanics  of  reading,  the  joy  in  literature  came  later,  and  could  be 
either  killed  or  stimulated  by  the  choice  of  methods  and  text-books 
for  reading.  lie  lauded  the  old  MeGuffey  readers  as  examples  of  good 
school  reading  books. 
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Dr.  Charles  B.  Robertson,  director  of  University  Extension,  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  in  “Popular  Reading  for  Children,”  said  “the 
growth  of  the  reading  habit  should  be  marked  when  the  individual 
feels  the  need  of  other  experiences  than  his  own — when  he  is  trying 
out  the  problems  of  social  adjustment.”  “The  questions  of  moment” 
are  “what  should  be  read,  when  should  it  be  read,  and  how  should  it 
be  read.”  “The  what  and  why  is  to  be  answered  by  a study  of  the 
physical,  mental  and  emotional  characteristics  of  children  at  their 
different  age  levels.”  Dr.  Robertson  then  made  a plea  for  the  col- 
lection of  material  to  aid  such  study.  He  urged  that  there  be  investi- 
gations made  of  what  is  read  by  ages,  sex,  and  possible  nationality; 
adding,  “If  this  wealth  of  material  was  made  available,  I believe  that 
students  of  English  would  gladly  work  it  over  and  we  would  eventu- 
ally know  from  the  child,  the  only  authority,  what  he  should  read  and 
when.” 

Friday  afternoon  was  devoted  to  seeing  Butler.  The  Country  Club, 
Nixon  Farm,  Butler  Library,  the  state  police  barracks  were  some  of 
the  places  visited,  while  a group  of  volunteers  went  to  the  various 
school  buildings  to  tell  stories  to  the  children.  Among  the  story-tellers 
were  Mrs.  Kreutzpointer,  Miss  Edith  Patterson,  Miss  Elizabeth  AVal- 
lace,  Miss  Whiteman,  Miss  Langfitt,  Miss  Freda  Halpert,  Miss  Crandle, 
and  Miss  Bennett. 


Third  Session. 

The  third  session  was  held  in  the  High  School  Auditorium  on  Fri- 
day evening  at  8 : 00.  Mr.  Stevens  introduced  Judge  Reiber,  of  But- 
ler, who  made  the  opening  address,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  improve- 
ment in  library  conditions  in  Butler  as  a result  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Asche,  superintendent  of  the  Pittsburgh  Playground 
Association,  who  was  to  have  read  a paper  on  “Some  Aspects  of  the 
Library  and  the  Playground  ’ ’ was  unable  to  be  present.  His  place  on 
the  program  was  taken  by  Mr.  William  H.  Weisheit,  field  scout  com- 
missioner of  the  Boy  Scouts,  who  spoke  on  the  “Boy  Scout  Move- 
ment.” He  said  the  message  of  America  to  the  world  is  “Learn  how 
to  live  and  live  right,”  and  told  how  the  Boy  Scout  movement  en- 
deavors to  help  the  young  boy  develop  normally  all  three  parts  of 
his  nature. 

After  two  beautiful  selections  sung  by  Mrs.  R.  L.  Spaide,  of  Butler, 
Mr.  John  Foster  Carr,  secretary  of  the  Immigration  Publication  So- 
ciety, made  an  address  on  “The  Library  and  the  Foreigner.”  Mr. 
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Carr  spoke  of  “preparedness”  as  a burning  national  question — the 
preparedness  not  necessarily  for  war,  but  for  a contingency  of  the 
present  war,  the  hordes  who  will  come  at  its  close  “sick  of  kings  and 
the  war  passion  of  kings,  to  free  life  and  peace  in  our  free  land.” 
There  is  “no  exaggerating  the  need  of  preparedness  for  this  army  of 
invasion.”  “Unhappily  our  immigrant  workman,  with  splendid  po- 
tentials, comes  into  contact  with  the  worse  side  of  our  civilization. 
IIow  shall  we  meet  that  problem?”  Education  in  American  ideals 
and  the  English  language  is  most  important.  Mr.  Carr  told  what 
libraries  are  doing  and  should  do  for  the  immigrant,  and  described 
the  publications  and  the  work  of  the  Immigrant.  Publication  Society. 
He  closed  his  talk  with  some  very  interesting  lantern  views  of  im- 
migrants in  New  York  City,  in  libraries  in  various  cities,  and  in  agri- 
cultural communities  throughout  the  country. 

Fourth  Session. 

The  last  session  was  held  in  Masonic  Temple  on  Saturday  morning. 
It  opened  with  the  report  of  the  special  committees.  Miss  Speer  for 
the  Auditing  Committee,  reported  that  treasurer’s  books  had  been 
examined  and  were  correct.  The  Resolution  Committee.  Miss  Carver, 
chairman,  presented  the  following  resolution : 

Whereas,  The  Congress  of  Woman’s  Clubs,  the  Butler  Entertain- 
ment Committee,  Mrs.  Spaide,  Miss  Watson,  Miss  Parker,  and  Miss 
MeJunkin  have  so  much  added  to  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  the 
Keystone  State  Library  Association. 

Resolved,  That  the  said  Association  hereby  express  hearty  thanks 
for  the  courtesies  and  kindnesses  extended,  especially  for  the  cakes. 

(Signed)  Eleanor  Carver. 

Flora  B.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Bliss  then  asked  permission  to  speak  of  the  Atlantic  City  library 
meeting,  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Chelsea,  March  3 and  4,  1916.  He 
urged  everyone  to  attend  for  professional  reasons,  and  for  pleasure. 

Mr.  Stevens  presented  Mr.  Carr’s  request  for  copies  of  all  photo- 
graphs of  foreigners  in  libraries,  and  announced  the  publication 
of  a history  of  the  Keystone  State  Library  Association  soon  to  appear. 

Miss  Gertrude  MacKinney,  secretary  of  the  Library  Board  of  Butler, 
and  a member  of  the  local  entertainment  committee,  then  gracefully 
expressed  the  appreciation  of  the  people  of  Butler  for  the  meeting, 
and  extended  their  thanks  to  those  who  held  “story-hour”  in  the 
schools  on  Friday. 
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The  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  was  made  by  Mr.  Wright, 
chairman,  as  follows : 

For  President — Mr.  0.  R.  Howard  Thomson. 

For  Vice-President — Mr.  Harrison  W.  Graver. 

For  Secretary — Miss  Flora  B.  Roberts. 

For  Treasurer — Miss  Anna  A.  MacDonald. 

Mr.  Bliss  moved  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  filed  and  those 
named  be  declared  elected.  The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Stevens  then  announced  “Reference  Work  ’ as  the  topic  for  the 
morning’s  consideration,  and  presented  Miss  Willard,  reference  li- 
brarian of  Pittsburgh,  who  conducted  the  session. 

Reference  work  in  three  special  libraries  was  recounted  in  the 
three  papers  of  the  morning.  Miss  Anna  M.  Shutterly,  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Normal  School,  described  the  course  in  library  training 
and  reference  given  at  her  school  in  “Reference  Work  and  the  Normal 
School.”  She  said  that  the  course  covers  all  four  years  and  is  based 
on  present  classroom  requirements  and  future  professional  needs.  It 
includes  correct  use  of  the  catalogue  and  reference  hooks,  selection  of 
material  for  literary  society  use,  compiling  of  arguments  for  debate 
(without  the  assistance  of  “Debater’s  Handbooks”  and  other  aids) 
preparation  of  literary  society  programs,  making  of  lists  of  books 
for  school  libraries,  and  simple  cataloguing. 

Miss  Shutterly  was  followed  by  Miss  Irma  A.  Watts,  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Legislative  Reference  Bureau,  who  told  very  clearly  the  scope 
of  the  bureau,  its  methods  of  accumulating  and  caring  for  material, 
its  indexes,  the  various  phases  of  its  work,  the  people  it  serves,  the 
kinds  of  questions  it  is  asked,  and  the  number  and  ranking  of  the 
employees  who  constitute  the  legislative  reference  staff. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Miss  Watts’  paper,  Miss  Willard, 
Miss  Glezen,  and  Mr.  Bliss  asked  questions  which  brought  fuller  in- 
formation on  the  wide  scope  of  the  bureau’s  work,  and  its  ability  and 
willingness  to  supply  most  varied  information. 

Mr.  E.  II.  McClelland,  technology  librarian  Carnegie  Library  of 
Pittsburgh,  was  unable  to  be  present.  His  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Walter  Holmes,  assistant  in  the  Technology  Department  of  that  li- 
the great  mass  of  technical  material  that  is  published,  and  of  the  great 
brary.  Mr.  McClelland  said  “The  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh, 
was  the  first  municipal  library  to  establish  a department  for  special 
reference  work  in  the  field  of  pure  and  applied  science.”  He  told  of 
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numbers  of  volumes  and  periodicals  of  value  to  a technology  library, 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  trade  literature  and  the  “house 
organ.”  The  actual  work  of  the  Technology  Department  of  Pitts- 
burgh was  made  very  clear  through  the  sample  questions  that  were 
quoted,  and  the  account  of  the  methods  employed  in  answering  them. 
The  paper  closed  with  a paragraph  on  the  value  of  certain  govern- 
ment publications  on  scientific  subjects. 

After  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  McClelland’s  paper,  Miss 
MacDonald  asked,  in  the  interest  of  the  small  library,  “How  to  get  an 
up-to-date  encyclopedia  for  little  money?  Is  the  old  edition  of  the 
New  International  better  than  a cheap  new  encyclopedia?”  Mr.  Lamb 
said  that  Dodd,  Mead  & Co.  has  the  old  edition  for  sale  practically  at 
the  purchaser’s  price,  or  about  twenty -five  to  forty  cents  a volume. 
Miss  Willard  thought  that  in  most  cases  the  old  edition  was  satisfac- 
tory. Its  statistics  are  old,  but  late  census  reports  correct  that.  Mr. 
Wright  said  that  the  old  New  International  with  the  World  Almanac 
and  other  common  reference  books  is  about  as  useful  as  the  New 
Britannica.  Miss  MacDonald  said  that  in  the  matter  of  price  of  the 
old  edition,  the  agents  usually  took  advantage  of  the  small  library, 
which  Miss  Carver  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  agent  usually  may 
keep  what  he  gets  for  the  old  set.  With  some  remarks  by  Miss  Glezen 
and  others,  the  discussion  closed. 

Mr.  Stevens  then  asked  for  suggestions  about  the  next  meeting. 
Miss  MacDonald  said  there  had  been  some  criticism  of  the  days  of 
meeting,  some  people  thinking  Wednesday.  Thursday  and  Friday  pref- 
erable to  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday.  Mr.  Lamb  thought  it 
might  be  well  to  change  the  week  of  meeting  from  the  third  week  in 
October. 

Opinions  on  the  kind  of  program  preferred  were  asked  for — the 
discussion  of  the  needs  of  the  smaller  libraries  vs.  talks  by  experts 
and  outside  lecturers.  Miss  Sherman  preferred  outside  lecturers. 
Mr.  Bliss  agreed  with  her,  adding  that  he  thought  the  real  benefit  ot 
the  meeting  lay  in  getting  away  from  one’s  library,  seeing  others,  and 
in  the  informal  and  chance  discussions  outside  of  the  sessions.  Mrs. 
Charles,  speaking  as  one  from  a small  library,  said  that  the  “small 
librarians”  needed  the  inspiration  that  comes  from  hearing  those  from 
large  libraries.  The  technical  difficulties  of  little  libraries  are  taken 
care  of  at  neighborhood  meetings.  Lecturers  are  also  helpful. 

With  the  close  of  this  discussion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Helen  D.  Seibers, 
Secretary  pro  tern. 
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WHAT  CHILDREN  READ  IN  THE  LIBRARY.* 

Emma  E.  Engle , Chief  of  Children’s  Department,  Free  Library  of 

Philadelphia. 

Any  brief  summing  up  of  results  in  a work  where  personal  experi- 
ence differs  so  widely  is  certain  to  be  full  of  inaccuracy,  and  in  order 
that  it  shall  not  be  wholly  misleading,  there  are  five  points  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  in  considering  “what  children  are  actually  reading 
in  the  library.  ’ ’ 

1st.  The  class  from  which  the  readers  are  drawn,  their  racial  traits 
and  preferences. 

2d.  The  age  at  which  children  have  been  admitted  to  the  library,  to 
show  period  of  influence. 

3d.  The  amount  and  quality  of  school  co-operation. 

4th.  The  inspirational  influence  of  the  librarian. 

5th.  And  most  important  of  all — What  children  cam  actually  get  to 
read  in  the  library. 

Very  early  in  my  own  library  experience  I was  honored  by  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a fine  old  Quaker  gentleman,  the  librarian  of  a Friends  ’ 
Select  Library  not  far  from  Philadelphia.  This  dear  old  man  was 
quite  happy  in  the  belief  that  he  had  solved  the  problem  of  the  boy 
and  his  books.  He  assured  me  that  “nature  books”  when  properly 
presented  to  the  boys  of  his  town,  were  found  even  more  to  their  liking 
than  the  insipid  and  tasteless  school  story  or  over-seasoned  tale  of  ad- 
venture. I quickly  arranged  to  visit  this  library  to  observe  his  highly 
popular  methods  of  presenting  the  nature  books,  and,  if  possible,  to 
make  them  my  own. 

I soon  learned,  with  wonder  and  amazement,  that  no  fiction  what- 
ever was  permitted  in  any  department  of  that  Select  Library.  I 
learned  with  consternation  that  the  sensational  animal  story  and  nature 
fakir  books  were  worse  than  fiction ; and  I learned  with  amusement 
that  the  ten  boys  who  were  actual  readers  were  nearly  all  from  good 
meeting  house  homes  where  Tom  Sawyer  and  Billy  Topsail,  and  the 
rest  of  our  old  friends,  might  have  been  coolly  received.  I am  happy 
now  in  remembering  that  I said  nothing  to  lesson  this  librarian’s  satis- 
faction in  his  methods,  but  ‘ ‘ I learned  about  libraries  from  him.  ’ ’ 

The  fact  that  the  child  who  visits  the  library  does  so  voluntarily 
in  his  after-school  or  leisure  hours  makes  it  imperative  that  some  of 
the  books  he  sees  on  the  shelves  shall  be  books  for  which  he  had  a con- 
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scions  want  or  which  shall  by  their  very  appearance  and  title  sug- 
gest a pleasurable  experience  in  handling  and  reading. 

It  is  very  easy  indeed  for  those  who  know  books  better  than  they 
know  children  to  question  the  wisdom  of  this  liberality,  and  it  would 
be  even  easier  for  the  Children’s  Librarian  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
her  own  tastes  by  filling  the  shelves  with  only  those  books  which  have 
literary  style  and  acknowledged  worth  but  which  may  fail  to  reach 
either  the  heart  or  imagination  of  the  boys  and  girls,  and  drive  them 
to  the  newstand  and  the  Sunday  Supplement  for  their  reading  matter. 

In  this  connection  I must  remind  you  that  the  librarian  can  never 
be  a teacher , and  it  is  only  as  she  is  wise  and  tactful  that  she  becomes 
a guide. 

No  successful  children’s  librarian  imagines  that  she  is  directing 
children’s  reading  in  a sense  of  regulating  or  restricting  children’s 
reading.  She  may  encourage,  suggest  and  inspire,  but  when  Young 
America  stalks  into  the  library  at  4 p.  m.  with  a settled  conviction 
that  “he  is  master  of  his  soul  and  captain  of  his  fate,”  she  may  not 
wisely  call  his  attention  to  a book  on  wild  dowers  or  suggest  “The 
Quest  of  Sir  Galahad”  when  she  sees  his  disappointment  in  not  finding 
a story  about  Buffalo  Bill. 

A great  majority  of  the  books  actually  taken  out  for  home  reading 
represent  voluntary,  independent  and  conscious  choice  on  the  part  of 
the  readers.  The  second  largest  percentage  in  the  circulation  is  found 
in  the  books  in  which  their  interest  has  been  aroused,  and  their  reading 
encouraged  by  the  library  practice  of  the  Story  Hour,  poetry  readings, 
organized  clubs,  posted  lists,  etc.  The  third  and  smallest  class  is  the 
reading  imposed  by  class  room  work  and  the  required  reading  in  the 
schools. 

If  wre  select  a typical  room  in  charge  of  a young  man  who  is  trying 
to  be  a helper  and  not  a meddler,  the  result  may  be  something  like  this: 
That  the  circulation  of  fiction  is  52  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  As  I 
am  allowed  but  thirty  minutes  on  the  program,  I am  obviously  unable 
to  break  this  news  gently,  and  must  follow"  it  at  once  with  the  regret- 
table statement  that  the  number  of  weak,  mediocre  and  flashy  stories 
that  children  read  is  limited  strictly  to  the  amount  the  library  is  whil- 
ing to  supply. 

Some  of  us  admit  this  sadly  and  some  of  us  do  not  admit  it  at  all. 
I,  for  one,  am  glad  to  echo  Dr.  Putnam’s  question,  ‘‘What  of  that”? 

The  child’s  conscious  need  is  for  something  that  ‘‘pieces  out  his  lim- 
ited personal  experience  with  the  experience  of  humanity,”  and  in  his 
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ignorance  he  believes  that  humanity  is  made  up  of  college  boys,  young 
detectives,  boy  scouts,  youthful  adventurers,  simpering  school  girls  and 
maidens  in  distress.  These  narrated  experiences  at  least  come  within 
the  near  possibilities  of  his  own  life,  and  afford  him  recreational  read- 
ing. 

Just  why  children  who  have  recently  acquired  the  mechanical  ability 
to  read  want  to  read  at  all  we  cannot  state  with,  certainty.  Edna 
Lyman  Scott  suggests  that  with  some  of  them  it  is  merely  to  pass  the 
time,  some  because  they  find  satisfaction  in  the  act  of  reading,  but  that 
the  majority  read  because  the  books  suggests  further  mental  activity. 
“They  are  natural  imitators,  and  the  book  supplies  the  material 
for  dramatization,  or  portrays  characteristics  which  seem  admir- 
able and  stimulate  to  “efforts  of  reproduction.”  There  are  more 
“Sentimental  Tommies”  than  we  have  been  conscious  of  or  are  will- 
ing to  admit.” 

The  cheering  and  really  enlightening  point  is — the  best  still  holds 
its  own.  If  you  will  name  twenty -five  books  of  recognized  worth  that 
have  come  to  be  known  as  children’s  classics,  we  will  point  to  them 
as  the  most  read  books  on  the  fiction  shelves,  the  books  that  are  most 
duplicated  year  by  year,  and  best  known  to  the  mass  of  children. 
While  books  by  Alcott,  Kipling,  George  MacDonald,  Defoe,  Stevenson, 
Richards,  Dodge  and  Clemens  are  still  being  read  by  the  thousands, 
why  morbidly  turn  the  spotlight  on  Barbour  and  Nina  Rhoades,  when 
some  of  us  will  live  long  enough  to  see  them  tenderly  pushed  into 
Stynxlike  oblivion  with  the  obsolete  Oliver  Optic  and  the  tearful 
Elsie.  While  holding  to  the  best  we  are  learning  to  tolerate  and  ig- 
nore the  second  best. 

In  our  great  task  of  cutting  out  as  much  as  possible  of  this  popular 
mediocrity,  and  keeping  up  the  supply  of  the  best  fiction,  we  may  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  books  read  by  children  have  never  come 
closer  to  the  absorbing  interests  of  their  lives  than  the  books  we  give 
them  now,  and  if  they  fail  now,  as  we  fear  they  may,  to  reach  the 
pulse  of  the  child’s  vital  feeling,  it  is  because  there  are  so  many  of 
them. 

Even  childhood  is  suffering  from  a surfeit  of  interests  and  a compli- 
cation of  emotions  and  the  children’s  librarian,  chosen  from  what 
Carlyle  has  called  the  “conscious-stricken  sex”  is  too  often  discour- 
aged because  she  has  not  succeeded  in  revising  the  general  reading 
tendencies  of  the  race  in  fifteen  years  of  work  on  a single  generation. 

Why  not  rejoice  that  the  youngest  readers  are  taking  the  greatest 
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delight  in  the  picture  books  in  which  are  preserved  those  nursery  tales 
which  the  present  generation  is  in  danger  of  forgetting.  Unless  the 
libraries  and  schools  come  to  the  rescue  and  save  these  classics  by 
restoring  them  to  the  children  “The  House  that  Jack  Built,”  “Cock 
Robin,”  “Old  Mother  Hubbard”  and  a dozen  other  favorites  of  the 
Mother  Goose  age,  will  soon  be  entirely  unknown,  and  the  children  of 
to-morrow  will  be  feeding  on  the  milk  and  water  rhymes  and  jingles 
of  the  modern  gift  book.  The  children  themselves  show  a preference 
for  these  time-worn  and  time-effacing  classics. 

As  soon  as  the  child  reads  understandingly,  he  finds  his  natural 
heritage  in  the  fairy  tale,  wonder  story  and  myth.  These  tales  are  as 
old  as  the  world  and  just  as  wide,  and,  needing  no  introduction,  rank 
next  to  the  fiction  in  popularity.  The  selection  commonly  made  for 
the  library  includes  only  those  tales  which  belong  to  the  race  and  at 
one  stage  of  a child’s  development  are  exactly  suited  to  his  needs. 
These  tales  cultivate  the  imagination  and  call  out  his  moral  judgment 
on  the  situation  involved. 

Children  enjoying  a liberal  allowance  of  fairy  tales  and  myths  are 
often  removed  from  the  belittling  influence  of  weak  fiction.  They 
have  learned  to  demand  action,  and  to  expect  to  see  it  staged  in  wide 
and  indefinitely  space  areas,  so  they  are  easily  led  to  the  adapted 
classic  and  legend  of  race  which  still  deals  with  startling  wonders  and 
epic  adventures. 

The  reading  in  this  class  is  almost  entirely  the  result  of  direction, 
suggestion  and  guidance  in  the  Story  Hour  and  the  class  room,  but 
the  books  themselves  are  amazingly  popular  when  the  children  have 
been  given  some  insight  into  the  human  and  heroic  appeal  of  the  great 
stories.  Thus,  Ulysses,  a hero  who  is  always  sane  and  logical  and  whose 
actions  follow  each  other  in  natural  sequence,  is  more  likely  to  be 
popular  than  the  youthful  Achilles,  whose  erratic  course  they  are 
often  unable  to  follow.  The  favorite  versions  are  those  where  very 
little  change  has  been  made  in  the  original  except  to  simplify  the 
narratives.  Stories  from  the  HUneid,  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  from 
Spenser’s  “Fairy  Queen”  and  Malory’s  “King  Arthur,”  Shake- 
speare’s plays  and  “Tales  of  Charlemagne,”  with  those  from  Greek 
and  Norse  mythology  and  German  and  early  Saxon  legends  will  be 
read  as  long  as  we  keep  up  these  means  of  introducing  them. 

The  boy’s  persistent  demand  for  information  relating  to  his 
amateur  mechanics  and  ingenius  devices  is  responsible  for  another 
wide  and  popular  class  of  hooks  which  are  read  freely.  Science  and 
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mechanics  as  represented  by  books  about  electricity, wireless  telegraphy, 
boat  building,  stories  of  inventions,  railroads  and  steamships,  and  very 
especially  those  helpful  books  explaining  with  diagrams  bow  to  make 
and  do  things.  The  boy  who  dabbles  in  wireless  outfits  and  aeroplane 
gliders  demands  clear,  accurate  and  elementary  facts,  and  rejects  the 
diluted  story  versions  as  insincere  and  belittling. 

It  is  my  belief  that  at  present  it  is  the  exceptional  and  not  the 
average  child  who  is  conscious  of  any  love  of  nature,  and  are  accept- 
ing these  average  children  as  Lincoln  advised  us  to  accept  the  common 
people,  believing  “God  loved  them  best  or  lie  never  would  have  made 
so  many  of  them.” 

Books  about  birds,  plants,  trees,  flowers,  insects  and  minerals,  being 
chiefly  informational,  are  consulted  only  as  the  occasion  demands.  So 
the  optimistic  children’s  librarian  sees  her  most  artistic  posters  fail- 
ing to  “put  it  over.” 

The  many  sided  interests  of  the  Boy  Scout  troops  as  bringing  some 
of  these  books  into  more  frequent  use,  and  animal  stories,  especially 
intimate  studies  like  the  Seton  books,  enjoy  a constant  popularity. 
Many  suburban  libraries  are  sensing  the  results  of  a bird  club  or 
insect  study,  but  in  the  heart  of  the  city  a daily  observation  of  the 
English  sparrow  does  not  seem  to  inspire  a longing  for  stories  of  the 
meadow  lark.  We  keep  adding  delightful  books  to  the  natural  science 
shelf,  but  most  of  us  fail  to  get  them  read  in  satisfactory  numbers. 

The  children’s  librarian  sometimes  finds  in  the  heart  of  an  out- 
wardly prosaic  boy  or  girl  a spot  where  dull  prose  has  never  reached, 
but  which  responds  promptly  to  the  rhythm  of  poetry : though  in  the 
main,  the  poetry  collection  is  consulted  chiefly  for  material  for  recita- 
tions and  for  the  enforced  work  of  the  class  room. 

It  is  noticed  that  the  children  in  the  library  like  to  handle  freely 
the  complete  editions  of  most  of  the  well-known  poets,  as  well  as  the 
best  collections,  and  I think  it  is  the  common  experience  to  find  that 
the  favorite  volumes  are  those  made  up  of  patriotic  songs  and  poems 
of  action.  A shy  boy  who  accepted  help  in  selecting  book  of  verse 
wanted  one  where  all  the  verses  were  about  “rides,”  and  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  all  the  riders  were  to  be  men  just  like  Locliinvar, 
Paul  Rever  and  Sheridan. 

Illustrated  doggerel  and  meaningless  lyrics  of  childhood  find  no 
place  in  the  library,  and  the  informal  half  hour  for  the  reading  of 
well-chosen  verse  is  not  without  result  in  creating  an  interest  in  the 
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best  collections;  but  there  is  room  for  a great  deal  of  cultivation  in 
this  direction. 

Now  it  is  observed  that  children  will  read  with  eager  interest  many 
books  describing  the  natural  features,  products,  domestic  life  and  cus- 
toms of  other  countries  (all  strictly  informal  in  character  and  gener- 
ally without  personal  episode),  while  they  care  very  little  for  descrip- 
tive travel  and  journeyings  up  and  down  and  all  over  the  world,  even 
when  they  are  specially  conducted  in  gay  parties. 

Miss  Hewins  told  me  long  ago  of  a boy  friend  of  hers  who  returned 
one  of  the  good  old  Bodley  books  to  the  Hartford  Library,  and,  seem- 
ingly in  a distrustful  mood,  declined  firmly  fo  pursue  this  line  of  read- 
ing. She  said  to  him,  “Would  you  not  enjoy  traveling  in  foreign  lands 
yourself,  and  seeing  those  wonderful  sights?”  “Well,  I might.”  re- 
plied the  distrustful  one,  “but  not  if  I had  to  travel  with  such  fools 
and  guys  as  them  Bodleys.  ” 

I sometimes  think  it  is  the  “fools  and  guys”  we  ask  the  children 
to  travel  with  that  decides  them  in  favor  of  staying  at  home  and  in- 
forming themselves  of  foreign  countries  in  the  sincere  and  direct 
geographical  readers,  and  the  sometimes  well-liked  “Peeps  at  Foreign 
Lands,”  for  the  thinly  disguised  ideal  of  most  of  the  authors  of  the 
travel  book  is  still  the  old  plan  of  starting  “Uncle  John”  or  “Aunt 
Martha”  off  on  a journey  with  a party  of  questioning  youngsters,  who 
appear  eager  to  listen  to  usefid  and  miscellaneous  information  about 
every  subject  under  the  sun. 

We  have  devised  our  sequences  where  stories  of  adventures  will 
lead  naturally  to  travel,  and  fortunately  there  is  plenty  of  good  fiction 
to  take  the  children  far  afield;  so  I notice  they  will  gaily  follow  their 
favorite  hero  from  Alaska  to  Timbuctoo,  when  no  earthly  inducement 
will  tempt  them  on  a short  trip  with  the  instructive  “Uncle  John.” 

The  young  children,  especially  little  girls,  are  always  ready  to  visit 
with  their  “little  cousins”  and  some  of  the  “Little  People  Every- 
where” attract,  but  I often  suspect  that  it  is  the  simple  narrative  of 
child  life  which  holds  the  reader,  and  the  foreign  setting  is  endured 
for  the  story ’s  sake. 

The  natural  inclinations  of  the  reading  child  take  him  more  fre- 
quently to  the  history  shelf  than  to  any  other  section  where  he  finds 
books  related  to  class  room  topics. 

The  sober  facts  of  history,  if  they  are  enlivened  with  dramatic  inci- 
dent, as  in  the  stories  meant  to  supplement  school  studies,  find  thou- 
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sands  of  readers  and  a very  great  effort  is  made  to  keep  enough  of 
them  on  the  shelves  to  satisfy  the  demand. 

Even  the  class  room  histories  of  the  United  States  are  read  again 
and  again,  and  if  the  library  has  invested  liberally  in  those  well- 
known  historic  readers  and  selected  biographical  tales,  where  the 
human  quality  is  emphasized  and  the  dramatic  element  is  well-handled, 
the  number  of  volumes  circulated  here  should,  at  least,  evenly  balance 
the  fairy  tales  and  folklore  circulation. 

I am  convinced  that  any  failure  here  means  a lack  of  the  right 
books. 

Especially  among  the  children  of  foreign  parentage,  there  is  a con- 
stant leaning  towards  lives  of  great  Americans;  lives  of  Washington, 
Franklin,  Boone  and  Lincoln  are  read  and  re-read.  And  here  we  find 
the  influence  of  the  library  reaching  the  hearts  of  those  homes  where 
ignorance  of  the  English  language  prevents  the  older  members  of  the 
family  from  visiting  the  library  in  person. 

We  hear  that  the  little  United  States  history  can  not  be  returned 
because  ‘ ‘ Mother  reads  slowly ; ’ ’ the  boy  must  have  another  book  about 
Columbus  because  that  is  the  only  story  his  father,  who  keeps  a fruit 
stand  on  the  corner,  likes  to  hear;  or,  “a  book  about  history,  if  you 
please,  with  easy  words  for  my  big  brother  who  works  with  the  street 
cleaners  and  can  not  go  to  the  night  school  to  learn.” 

And  so  in  selecting  these  stories  of  great  Americans  we  buy  the 
ones  with  the  greatest  moral  uplift.  The  force  of  these  heroic  biogra- 
phies is  not  to  be  reckoned  by  the  number  of  times  the  child  closes 
the  books  and  proceeds  to  make  history  repeat  itself.  The  effect  is 
indirect,  and  cannot  be  clearly  traced,  but  it  is  just  as  real  as  the 
other  great  verities  that  are  neither  seen  or  touched  or  tabulated,  but 
are  known  to  the  hearts  and  souls  of  men  and  women. 

Now,  I have  tried  to  sum  up  this  spontaneous  reading  interest  of  the 
average  child,  as  resulting  in  a circulation  where  we  will  find  : 

Fiction  leading 

History  and  folk-lore  in  close  competition  for  second  place; 
Handy  books  of  science  and  books  about  other  lands  in  great  favor ; 
Adapted  classics  and  poetry  as  the  demand  for  them  is  created; 
Travel  failing  to  attract  and 
Natural  science  greatly  overlooked. 

The  child  is  greater  than  his  book,  and  as  we  carefully  and  tolerantly 
note  these  spontaneous  and  unconscious  interests,  it  is  with  the  con- 
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viction  that  they  will  have  to  be  very  seriously  reckoned  with  in  any 
plans  for  recreational  reading. 

The  work  of  the  children’s  room  is  well  passed  its  experimental  stage, 
though  retaining  the  flexibility  and  adaptability  of  early  periods.  It 
is  standing  for  something  far  more  valuable  than  statistics,  even  the 
exact  and  reliable  statistics  which  differ  very  widely  at  the  best.  It  is 
a breath  of  the  broader  life  bearing  the  voice  of  the  world’s  story  to 
ears  that  may  otherwise  remain  deaf  to  all  but  the  grinding  of  the 
great  machinery  of  daily  toil.  In  our  constant  demand  for  results  that 
can  be  seen  and  recorded,  we  librarians  and  teachers  are  apt  to  lose 
our  perspective  and  to  confuse  the  real  values  with  some  personal 
scheme  for  results  that  may  be  noted  in  the  library. 

No  doubt  the  young  Hazlitt  found  some  very  weak  and  insignificant 
books  to  read  in  his  boyhood,  but  when,  near  the  end  of  a weary  and 
embittered  life,  estranged  from  his  friends  and  assailed  by  critics  and 
enemies,  he  sat  down  to  write  a letter  to  a little  school  boy,  it  must  have 
been  with  a very  real  emotion  that  he  gives  this  advice. 

‘‘As  to  the  books  you  will  have  to  read,  by  choice  or  for  amusement 
the  best  are  the  commonest.  The  names  of  many  of  them  are  already 
familiar  to  you.  Read  them  as  you  grow  up  with  all  the  satisfaction 
in  your  power,  and  make  much  of  them.  It  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
pleasure  you  will  have  in  life,  the  one  you  will  think  of  longest,  and 
repent  of  least."  “If  my  life  had  been  more  full  of  calamity  than  it 
has  been,  I would  live  it  over  again,  to  have  read  the  books  I did  in 
my  youth.” 

The  men  and  women  of  to-morrow  will,  I fancy,  have  failed  to  note 
that  the  children’s  room  of  the  library  was  a great  school  of  civic 
righteousness  where  they  were  taught  to  respect  and  care  for  public 
property.  They  will  happily  have  forgotten  that  it  was  also  a great 
class  room  where,  as  school  children,  they  learned  to  use  books  freely 
and  independently,  and  where  the  standards  of  taste  and  intelligence 
may  have  been  formed  for  a lifetime. 

They  will  be  happiest  in  remembering  it  only  as  ‘‘a  land  of  story 
books,”  “a  home  of  very  dear  delight,”  where  they  shared  the  solitude 
of  Robinson  Crusoe,  were  shipwrecked  with  that  delightfully  resource- 
ful Swiss  family  Robinson,  wandered  through  the  forest  with  Robin 
Ilood  or  followed  Jason  on  his  immortal  quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
These  are  old  and  time-worn  paths,  beaten  down  by  the  feet  of  many 
generations,  but  whatever  else  the  puzzled  librarian  may  have  to 
leave  undone,  no  mistake  is  made  where  these  paths  are  wide  open 
and  well-marked  that  little  feet  may  still  wander  in  them  at  will. 


